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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 
. ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. . 





No. XIII.—FRIAR SHOWING RELICS. 


* We almost fancy that our readers would feel them- 
selves insulted by giving them a kind of historical 
dissertation on Relics. They are no doubt perfectly 
aware of the vast extent to which the subject extends, 
linked as it is with the history of all superstitions, 
and forming a strange department of ecclesiastical 
records. . We might call the subject the osteology of 
religion, inasmuch as Relics have been chiefly com- 
posed of bones; but old rags, old nails, old sticks, 
and old stones, have also been included in the cata- 
logue, along with other matters, “too numerous to 
mention,” and therefore we have no objection to call 
the history of relics, the history of “The old curiosity 
shop” of superstition. 

Think not, reader, that we are disposed to sneer. 
Qur picture would rebuke us. See the group kneel- 
ing before the altar on which the friar is exhibiting 
his sacred treasures. Mark the devotional gaze of 


the woman—the sterner reverence of the man—the 
peering curiosity of the youngster—all directed to 
what is either a memorial of an apostle or a saint, or 
perhaps of Christ himself. These people have faith ; 
it may be the faith of ignorance or of credulity, never- 


theless they gaze with a believing awe; and no man 
who possesses the slightest particle of the spirit of 
charity, can permit himself to do violence to the devo- 
tional feelings of his fellow-creatures. 

Therefore we do not sneer. We leave it to Peter 
Pindar to raise a laugh over the pilgrims and their 
peas, as they travelled to the Virgin Mary’s shrine; 
but our picture is not a caricature. It exhibits a 
reality—a something which influences human nature, 
and has power over human hearts. The casket is 
placed on the altar; it is opened; the awful relics are 
seen; and the kneeling worshippers behold a some- 
thing which they believe to have been a portion of the 
humanity of some holy man or saintly woman—of 
some blessed creature whose prayers may be of use to 
them in heaven ! 

But though we do not sneer, we do not admire, for 
superstition is superstition. Let us ask for a moment, 
on what principle the worship of relics rests? The 
word “Relic” signifies (the dictionary tells us) that 
which remains, that which is left after the loss or 
decay of the rest. Applied to humanity, the bones 
or dust of what was once a human being, constitute 
the relics of a man; and when used in a larger sense, 
a fragment, say of a temple which has been destroyed; 
or the head, arm, or leg, of some fine statue, which 
when perfect enchanted the world, constitute relics, 
the remains of that which has once been. 

Now, the human mind has a natural tendency to 
treasure up relics. The fond lover, the object of 
whose dearest attachment has been removed from this 
world, before marriage united those whose hearts were 





already “knit together,” gazes with a mournful re- 
membrance on some memorial of affection; the mother, 
whose little prattler was cut down when the flower 
‘was in the bud, secures a tress of the golden hair, a 
tiny shoe, or even a little toy, and by the help of these 
recals the image of her darling; and the young widow, 
who for some brief year or two, enjoyed all the felicity 
of wedded love with him, the first treasure of her 
young heart, will,—ay, even though married again ! 
—take out the miniature of her “love’s young dream,” 
and then drop a tear as she thinks, that however happy 
she may be, the romance of her life was closed, when 
the grave closed on her first affection. 

Even dull plodders treasure up relics. An old 
fellow, who takes an enormous quantity of snuff, 
gravely tells you that his snuff-box was made from 
the roof—we mean the ruins of the roof—of some old 
cathedral ; and somebody who has travelled will show 
you a shapeless block of marble, and vow it to be a 
portion of the temple of Theseus at Athens, fetched 
home by his relic-snatching hands. Yes, and we 
stand by the graves of great men with something like 
a feeling of awe—the living ass may indeed kick the 
dead lion, but it requires an ass indeed not to regard, 
with more than ordinary emotion, the spot which con- 
tains all that remains of genius. True, Milton asks— 

“ What needs my Shakspere for his honoured bones? 
The labour of an age in piled stones? 


Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a star—y pointing pyramid ?”* 


But even admitting that the works of genius constitute 
their noblest and most enduring monument, it is of no 
use denying a fact, namely, that we are strongly dis- 
posed to regard with a sort of religious—perhaps 
superstitious—veneration, any thing that once be- 
longed to a great man, and that we stand by his tomb 
with a sentiment of awe, or at least with a kind of 
mixture of curiosity and admiration. 

This tendency of the human mind to venerate de- 
parted greatness, is assigned as the reason why the 
sepulchre of Moses was concealed from the Jews. 
The living Moses was often treated with ingratitude, 
and even with contempt, by his living contemporaries 
and countrymen ; but Moses dead, and known only 
to a succeeding generation, by his laws, institutions, 
and character, was seen through the “dim religious 
light” of veneration, gratitude, and antiquity; and 
had the Jews known where he was buried, they might 
have worshipped his “hallowed reliques,” just as in 
after ages, they worshipped the brazen serpent which 
he had set up. 

The practice of venerating reliques began very early 
in the Christian church. The early Christians ga- 
thered the bones of the martyrs, which they devoutly 
preserved as the memorials of those who had “ sealed 
their testimony with their blood ;’ and they were also 
accustomed to assemble in the cemeteries or burying- 
places of the martyrs, for the purpose of performing 





* Not a “starry pointed pyramid,” as it is sometimes 
printed, which would be a marvellous monument, a pyramid 
pointed with stars! 
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Divine worship, and of stimulating each other’s con- 
stancy and courage by the remembrance of those who 
had nobly fought the good fight of faith. Soon the 
practice degenerated into superstition, and from super- 
stition it became a monstrous perversion, and bones, 
rags, sticks, and stones, were bought up with eager- 
ness, and treasured up with devotion. 

Towards the close of the ninth century, it was not 
enough to reverence departed saints, and to confide 
‘in their intercessions and succour ; it was not enough 
to clothe them with an imaginary power of healing 
diseases, working miracles, and delivering from all 
sorts of calamities and dangers; their bones, their 
clothes, the apparel and furniture they had possessed 
during their lives, the very ground which they had 
touched, or in which their bodies were laid, were treated 
with a stupid veneration. The demand for relics be- 
came prodigious and universal; many travelled into 
the East, and frequented the places which Christ and 
his disciples had honoured with their presence, that 
with bones and other sacred remains of the first pro- 
claimers of the Gospel, they might comfort dejected 
min4s, ealm trembling consciences, save sinking states, 
and defend their inhabitants from all sorts of calami- 
ties. Nor did these pious travellers return home 
empty; the craft, dexterity, and knavery of the Greeks 
found a rich prey in the credulity of relic-hunters, of 
which they made a profitable commerce. Large sums 
were paid for legs and arms, skulls, jaw-bones, and 
other matters ; and gross and numerous were the im- 
positions practised. 

“The pilgrim who travels all day, 
To visit some far distant shrine, 
If he bear but a relic away, 

Is happy, nor heard to repine.” 
And in his anxiety to obtain a relic, would willingly 
let himself be fleeced, and cheerfully submit to impo- 
sition. 
It is in 


Our picture exhibits a Spanish group. 
Spain, above perhaps any other portion of the con- 
tinent, that the religious veneration of relics still holds 
its strongest ground ; and the people, like our prede- 
cessors of the middle ages, still gaze with a devout 
credulity on an old nail or an old tooth, if they be 
asserted to have once belonged to a saint. 








GEOLOGY FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
Cuaprer I.—OricGIn AND ProGress or GEOLOGY. 


Geroxoecy is the name of that branch of knowledge 
which relates to the physical nature of the Earru. 
The word is a Greek compound, and may be trans- 
lated ‘the science of the earth,’ as astronomy may be 
translated ‘the science of the stars.’ 

Now, at first sight, geology would appear to be, of 
all the sciences, that particular one which would 
attract the earliest attention, and make the earliest 
progress. The earth is emphatically the habitation of 
man, while all the other celestial bodies he can only 
gaze at “afar off.” Even the moon, the satellite or 
attendant of the earth, though near enough to 





enable us to imspect that portion of its surface 
which we see by the light of the sun, is still distant 
enough to prevent us, in the present state of our 
optical, or sight-helping knowledge, from learning 
much that we wish to know. But the earth we can 
move over ; we can descend below its surface, and we 
can rise above it. The physical agencies which act 
upon it, not only incessantly attract our attention, but 
often compel us to attend to them. The terrible 
earthquake ; the fiery volcano; the hurricane ; hot 
springs bubbling up from the interior; the vast 
ocean, with all its incessant changes; rivers rolling 
down stones of earthy materials to the sea, and the 
sea invading the land; the lofty mountain, whose 
summit is wrapped in clouds, or clothed with per- 
petual snow; with all the varieties of climate, scenery, 
and soil over the globe, render Gzoxoey a branch of 
knowledge or science, not only attractive, but of great 
practical importance. 

It so happens, however, that geology is one of the 
youngest of the sciences, having grown up during the 
lifetime of an existing generation. This can easilv 5. 
explained. Almost all science; or exact, xnowledge, is 
of comparatively modern 43t¢, Men have gazed upon 
the stars from the creation ; they have watched them, 
admirea them, and worshipped them; yet the dis- 
covery of the true principles of astronomy belong to 
Copérnicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, La Place, and 
other illustrious men, who have heralded the “ latter 
day glory” of science. So, also, have men breathed 
the atmosphere for thousands of years, while a know- 
ledge of its constituents, or composition, is scarcely a 
century old. We might make similar observations on 
almost every branch of physical knowledge, but it is 
needless. 

All science, then, being of comparatively modern 
date, we may find a reason, in this fact, for geology 
being a “young” science. But there is another 
reason. A great advance in other branches of know- 
ledge was requisite before geology could make any 
rational progress. Some of the grandest of geolo- 
gical reasonings are drawn from the analogies pre- 
sented by astronomy. Most of the facts of geology 
have to be tested by chemistry, or proved by com- 
parative anatomy. In truth, geology calls to its aid, 
the observations and sublime speculations of astro- 
nomy, the comprehensive and searching researches of 
chemistry, the sagacious inference of comparative 
anatomy, the minute knowledge of botany and 
mineralogy, nay, even the severity of mathematics. 
An accumulation of facts in all the other departments 
of knowledge was essential to the birth of geology as 
a science; and it has been, and will be, by the con- 
tinued aid of other sciences, that this young branch of 
human knowledge, so full of wonderful and startling 
matter, has made, and will continue to make, the 
progress which is essential to place it on as firm a 
basis as its sister science, astronomy. 

A reference to the history of what may be termed 
“theories of the earth” will prove this. It is any 
thing but wonderful that inquisitive minds should 
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speculate on the origin and composition of the globe ; 
and it would be wonderful if, in the absence of facts, 
many grave absurdities should nor have been put 
forth. From a very early period, portions of what 
are called ORGANIC REMAINS—that is, remains of 
creatures that once lived—attracted attention. Thus, 
shells were found in great abundance every where, 
even on the tops of the highest mountains ; and on the 
same grounds that it was once supposed that “ nature 
abhorred a vacuum,” was it conjectured that these 
shells, and other remains found in abundance in the 
earth, were “formed stones,” mere vagaries of the same 
vacuum-abhorring nature. A curved shell, resembling 
a ram’s horn, is found in the most profuse abundance 
in the earth, in all countries and in all situations. 
This shell is the cornu ammonis, horn of Ammon, so 
called from its resemblance to the horn with which 
the head of Jupiter Ammon was sculptured. More 
than two hundred species of the Ammonites are 
reckoned, large and small, some of them in diameter 
between three and four feet. These shells were con- 
sidered, even by learned naturalists, to have been 
formed by the “plastic power of the earth ;” others 
thought they were peirifactions, either of real rams’ 
horns, or of the tails of some kind of animals; and a 
legend, alluded to by Sir Walter Scott, in “ Marmion,” 
held that they were snakes, coiled up, and turned inio 
stone, by St. Hilda, or any holy saint that had power 
to do so. Another shell, called the belemnite, was 
also the subject of many wonderful stories and super- 
stitious notions. John Woodward, a learned phy- 
sician and naturalist (died in 1728), who wrote an 
“Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth,” 
contended that the belemnite was a mineral. 

Those who found it difficult to believe that nature 
had a “plastic power,” or in other words, those who 
could not bring themselves to think that the moun- 
tains, rocks, and soil of the earth, had the power of 
manufacturing real shells, once the habitations of 
living creatures, considered that these organic remains 
were deposited over the globe by the deluge—a very 
rational opinion, considering the then state of know- 
ledge, and which, moreover, appeared to have. the 
sanction of revelation. But so early as the sixteenth 
century, a learned Italian not only attacked the idea 
that these organic remains were produced by the 
freaks of nature, but he also attacked the idea that 
they had been deposited by the deluge. In his 
opinion the “formed stones” were the actual remains 
of fishes and shell animals; and he contended that 
they could not have been deposited by the deluge, 
which is described in the book of Genesis as being 
caused by a violent rush of waters, but that they 
must have been buried in a tranquil ocean. This 
idea was one of those bright conjectures which long 
preceded the dawn of geology; it led to much con- 
troversy; but by the seventeenth century the “ plastic 
power” of nature appears to have been banished, 
though the other idea that the organic remains had 
been deposited by the deluge, maintained its ground, 
and impeded the progress of science. “ The fossil 





shells, far from the sea, were held to be physical 
proofs of the truth of the Mosaic narrative; and the 
occurrence of these shells at various heights and 
depths, and in rocks of different kinds, only furnished 
additional arguments in favour of the violence of that 
flood, which not merely was supposed to have covered 
the mountains, but to have entirely broken up and 
dissolved the whole frame-work of the earth, and to 
have deposited the materials according to their relative 
gravity.” 

To dispose of this vast flood of water was neces- 
sary, and the puzzle consisted in getting a hiding 
place for it. “ Omitting minor circumstances, which 
it would be useless to particularise, Burnet, Wood- 
ward, and their followers, agreed in adopting the 
notion of an interior abyss below the crust of the 
earth, as the general reservoir from whence the 
waters rushed to cover the earth, and into which they 
again withdrew after the diluvial devastation was 
completed. Whiston, who was far better versed in 
physical science than either of the others, introduced, 
in addition, the notion of extraneous force; he 
brought a comet to envelop the earth in its misty tail, 
to cause violent rains, raise vast tides in the internal 
abyss, and thus effectually destroy the crust of the 
planet.” Burnet (a cotemporary of Bishop Burnet, 
and a very learned man) received great fame for his 
“Theory of the Earth;” but the then astronomer 
royal, John Flamsteed, a worthy cotemporary of 
Newton, said of it, that he could “overthrow its doc- 
trine on one sheet of paper, and there went more to 
the making of a world than a fine-turned period.” 

During the eighteenth century, considerable pro- 
gress was made in the collection of geological facts, 
which, when divested of the erroneous speculations 
connected with them, have contributed to lay the 
foundation of the present science of geology. Two 
philosophers became noted, one in Germany, and the 
other in Great Britain, as the originators of rival 
systems, which were adopted by their respective 
followers with a kind of philosophical fanaticism, and 
produced great controversy. Abraham Gottlieb Wer- 
ner (born in 1750, died in 1816), professor of miner- 
alogy in Freyburg, or Frieberg, a town and university 
in a great mineral district of Germany, may be said 
to have performed a work in the classification of rocks 
and minerals, similar to what Linneus did for natural 
history. He originated the Wernerian theory of the 
earth, the leading idea of which was, that the various 
rocks which compose the crust of the earth were 
divisible into classes, and that each class had been 
formed, in successive periods of time, by deposition in 
water. Opposed to this was the Huttonian theory 
(originated by Dr. James Hutton, born at Edinburgh, 
in 1726, died 1797), the leading idea of which was 
the action of subterranean fire. Both systems were 
struck out by profound philosophers, supported by 
able men, and followed up by great research and per- 
sonal examination of the surface and crust of the 
earth. But the controversy to which they gave rise 
has now quite died away ; for modern geology has, in 
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some measure combined the Wernerian and Huttonian 
systems. 

Towards the close of the last century, the great 
impulse which had been given to the manufacturing 
industry of Great Britain, the construction of roads 
and canals, and the demand for iron and coal, laid 
open the crust of the earth in England to the obser- 
vation of practical men. The crust of the earth, so 
- far as it was examined, appeared to be composed of 
beds or strata ; and the opinion that these beds were 
not all created at one time, but gradually composed 
during successive periods, by the action of natural 
causes, began to prevail. It was then that William 
Smith, who was first a land surveyor, and afterwards 
employed as a civil engineer, began to study scienti- 
fically the nature of the crust of the earth in certain 
parts of England, especially with reference to the 
classification of rocks. Before the close of the cen- 
tury he had made the discovery, that certain kinds of 
rocks contained certain kinds of animal remains, not 
to be found in other classes of rocks. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn is obvious. There must have been 
periods of time in the history of the earth, during 
which certain kinds or classes of animals lived, dif- 
ferent from those who lived before or after them ; 
and at different periods of time the surface of the 
earth must have been in different conditions, its state, 
at each period, being adapted to the natures of the 
particular classes of animals that then lived. This 
idea was the “ master-key” which unlocked the “hall 
of science.” 





HACKNEY COACHES. 


Wuo is he that does not admire the hackney coaches ? 
Why, to me “there’s music in the sound,” even of a 
hackney coach! “ Drive along a little faster!” cries the 
man of business, poking his head out of the window, to 
the driver on the dickey; “ Yez, sir,” answers he of the 
whip, whipping the horses, and away they rattle “o’er 
the stony streets,” until they reach, it may be, the “ Bank,” 
‘Custom House,” or some other of our commercial edifices. 

“ Coachee,’ sings out the man from “ York,” looking 
at a long string of vehicles in the middle of the street ; 
“‘coach, sir? yes, sir,” answer about half a dozen men 
in great coats and cravats, and a coach is alongside the 
footway ina twinkling. ‘ Where to, sir?” says the coach- 
man, winking to the waterman, and pulling out the steps. 
“Whoy,” answers Hodge, looking at hismap of London, ‘Oi 
wants—to—go—to—Regent—Re—gent street ;” “ wery 
good, sir,” replies coachee ; then banging the door in a way 
which proves at once that he “ has seen some service,” 
he mounts the box, pulls the reins, gives a “‘ whiss,” and 
they are off in “no time.” What do you think the water- 
man says, reader, when they are out of sight? I'll tell 
you, but you must not mention it again: turing toa 
cabman at his elbow he remarks, pointing with his right 
thumb over his left shoulder, “ Bill, Sam’ll do him brown, 
or I’m blowed !” 

How well I can remember the delight with which I 
hailed the sight of the hackney cvach, that was to conve 
me from the almost detested boarding school to the coac 
office, on my way home to spend the “ Christmas holidays.” 
Yes, even now, I see myself, in imagination, jumping in 
with all the freedom of a monkey in the back-woods, 
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seated, as proud as a king, with a box on each side, and 
my portmanteau for a footstool; and, in imagination, still 
I hear the echo of my voice, when all being right, I 
shouted, “ good bye, Sally,” to the housemaid as she shut 
the gate. It was a glorious time for me: and there cer- 
tainly never was a hackney coach, at least in my estima- 
tion, that was at all to compare with the one in which I 
then found myself. Oh, it was indeed comfortable—so 
very comfortable, thought I, and I continued to think so, 
although at the very moment when I admired it most, 
one of the wheels ran with much force against an unlucky 
stone that lay in the road, that I was almost “dethroned !” 
As it was, my sides came in violent contact with my 
boxes; but this occurrence only produced a momentary 
interruption to my pleasure, and I went on admiring the 
hackney coach until it almost amounted to adoration. 
And yet, reader, there was a time when even coaches were 
treated with the utmost contempt! Professor Beckman 
says some sort of coaches were known about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and that it was accounted dis- 
graceful for men to ride in them.* Pooh! so it was when 
umbrellas first made their appearance; none but ladies 
would use them; and so it was with wiseacres when the 
first steam boat was set in motion—every body laughed at 
it; (if they were alive now they would laugh at them- 
selves;) and so it is with almost every thing new, until 
we find out its usefulness; and, thanks to civilization, we 
have found out the usefulness of “hackney” and all other 
kinds of coaches; what, for instance, is more agreeable 
than to call a hackney coach from the stand, and jump 
in,*if you should happen to be caught in a heavy shower 
of rain, unprovided with cloak or umbrella shortly after 
beginning a journey, for it is a journey from the west end 
of London to some distant spot of the same metropolis, 
which may possibly be unprivileged with the passing of 
an omnibus; those only who have experienced the enjoy- 
ment can appreciate it. When was such a thing heard 
of, as the breaking down of a hackney coach? has such 
an occurrence been ever so much as dreamt of by the 
oldest inhabitant? certain I am, that I never, so far as 
memory serves me, knew an event of that kind happen to 
the hackney coach. Private coaches have broken down, 
at least one has,—viz. that one which broke down and 
killed (as the newspapers said for a day or two afterwards) 
my Lord Brougham! He came alive again, however, 
and wondered how they ever had the impudence to say he 
was dead! Omnibuses have also broken down, as it is 
not long since I saw one on its beam-ends on Snow-hill. 

Was any pocket ever pickedin a hackney coach? “Never! 
I venture to affirm, unless the party did it himself, in imi- 
tation of the gentleman who very considerately took out 
his pocket book, and after making a memorandum, as 
considerately laid it on the seat, and thought no more 
about it, until he had occasion for the use of a “we f pound 
note. But, alas! how often are pockets picked in om- 
nibuses! | 

Should I tire your patience, kind reader, if I were to begin 
at the beginning, and give you a history of the “coach?” I 
am afraid I should; and yet with what pleasure could I 
search among old books and dusty parchments, to find its 
birth—tracing it through all its various forms and shapes 
—improvements and uses, till I arrived at the “last 
stage” of our modern hackney coach. But what affords 
pleasure to some, does not to others; so that although I 
do feel very much inclined to proceed with my antiquarian 
research, 1 fear I must content myself with refraining. 
Stow informs us that “coaches were introduced from 
Germany to England, about the middle of the sixteenth 





* Oxford Encyclopedia, art. Coaches. 
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century, by the Earl of Arundel.* Good soul, that Earl 
of Arundel! May his name be long remembered, and a 
monument be raised to his memory, which is the earnest 
desire of the writer, 





HEADS OF THE PEOPLE.+ 


Tuts popular work is now brought to a conclusion. The 
idea was excellent, and the execution has been equally 
happy. Of course there is an inequality, where so many 
subjects are introduced, and so many different pens have 
been employed; but as a whole, the work is one of the 
cleverest and most characteristic which has of late issued 
from the press. The style of the engravings is new, as 
well as the plan of the work. They are full of character: 
they are, indeed, in this respect unequalled by the most 
laboured and finely-finished “heads” or “ faces” which 
have been given to the public. A few specimens will 
suffice to show with what happy effect Mr. Orrin Smith, 
the artist, has hit off the conceptions of the writers. First 
we give the Basket Woman. What could be more charac- 
teristic ! 


Mrs. S. C. Hall thus describes Katty Nowlan, who is 
here selected as a specimen of her class :— 

“She certainly was a specimen-portrait of her class: 
her age about fifty, to judge from the hard lines graved by 
the iron pen of labour upon a broad and not uncomely 
countenance; her eyes were still bright and vigilant, and 
the eyelashes and eyebrows still thick and dark. The 
Trish mouth, though in wide defiance of all rules of 
beauty, is always expressive: English mouths are cut to 
pattern ; they fit, if not well, neatly: but the Irish mouth 
is eloquent, without the aid of words; itis large and loose ; 
the muscles dilate or compress without an effort; it has 





* Oxford Encyclopedia. 
+ Heads of the People. In2 vols. Robert Tyas. 








some sudden and quick communication with the heart, 
and will not be controlled :—the sneer of an Irish lip is 
bitter as hyssop; the smile of an Irish lip is sweet as 
honey. And Katty Nowlan’s smile, without, in this in- 
stance, being the extreme of either the one or the other, 
was insinuating: it did not amount to positive sweetness 
when she proffered her usual petition, particularly when 
the memory of ‘ ould times’ still caused her lip to quiver ; 
but it was inimitable in its way. Her grey hair was 
almost entirely concealed by a coloured silk handkerchief, 
tied gipsy-fashion over her head, and knotted beneath the 
chin. This characteristic head-gear was surmounted by 
one of those nameless species of straw hats, scorched 
brown by the sun, and completely flatted in the crown by 
the pressure of her market-basket. Two or three strips of 
bass, twisted together, might be termed a hatband to this 
strange tiring, which looked picturesque amid well- 
ordered bonnets. Inside her loose bed-gown of striped 
linsey-woolsey, she wore a gay-coloured cotton neckerchief, 
fastened at the throat by a large yellow-headed pin. Her 
petticoat was short, and of black quilted stuff; her legs 


| covered with blue worsted stockings, knitted by herself; 


and her brogues came high on the instep, and 
were neatly tied by a leather thong. Her entire 
dress hung loosely over her strong and muscular 
figure: her chest was broad, and her head and 
gait erect and firm, except when she petitioned 
for employment; then she curtseye deeply, 
and bent her body into the curve of humble 
service. Sometimes Katty sported a red stuff 
petticoat, and an open cotton gown of a large 
chintz pattern, which was always looped up 
behind, and secured from the muddy contami- 
nations of the street by a ‘corking’ pin. This 
dress, however, was seldom ‘sported’ except on 
Sundays and saints’ days; so that the Covent 
Garden basket-woman is more identified with 
the former habiliments than with the latter. 
Take note, also, that her arms were muscular, 
not large-boned nor fleshy, but rather as the 
arms of a man acquainted with labour than those 
of a woman ought to be; and her hands—those 
rude and sternly honest hands—wrought into 
ridges and bony knobs, how eloquent were they 
of the toils and endurings of a life knowing no 
. cessation from severe daily work! 

“ And yet what a world of mirthfulness 
laughs out at times from those deep grey eyes! 
What real sparkling wit has benaded from 
those indescribable lips! What sudden and 
quick replies! What cutting sarcasms !—and 
when her days were not so many, and her 
po younger, I’ll not deny that the Covent 

arden basket-woman could defend her pre- 


rogative as well as any other person having 


authority. Now, indeed, times are changed, though Katty 
still stands as I have seen her stand in years gone by, 
before the market was arched over, and, as she says, ‘ ren- 
dered an aisy and genteel walk for such as never lay out 
a halfpenny in it; only just come to look at it for divar- 
shun, or stand up in it for shelter from the rain, in every- 
body’s way—bad cess to them !’—before it was ¢ B 
and, consequently, despoiled of its original features. 
Though Katty stands almost as erect as I have seen her 
long ago, yet the spirit within her is crushed :—the world 
is changed—the market spoiled! Still she is a fine speci- 
men of her people—of her class; a fine specimen of a 
hard-working and high-spirited Irishwoman, who would 
scorn a ‘dirty turn’ or a ‘mane action,’ and share the 
‘last bit and sup she had in the wide world wid any poor 
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traveller or stranger from Ould Ireland, God be wid it!’ 
—of that class, like many others going out, who gave a 
distinctive character to a particular district—of the ori- 
ginal Covent Garden basket-woman, Katty, I repeat, is 
a fine specimen. Covent Garden market, but for its Irish 
basket-women, would have had nothing to distinguish it 
from all the fruit and vegetable markets in Europe: their 
oddity, drollery, humour, —either good or bad,—civility 
and persecutions (I have seen my grandfather beset by 
seven or eight at a time, all anxious to know if his honour 
wanted a basket, and claiming the right to be employed 
on the grounds that they came from the same parish, same 
county, or same kingdom, ‘any way,’ as ‘his honour,’) 
were as peculiar and celebrated as the extraordinary elo- 
quence of their sisters of Billingsgate.” 

The Waiter presents, in many respects, a contrast to the 
basket-woman. Mr. Paul Prendergast does for him in 
pen-and-ink what the artist has done for him by the 
graver. 


Meret 


self a person of some rank in his own profession. Indeed, 
his dress avouches as much; for, were it not that his 
clothes do not fit him quite so well as they might do, and 
that he wears white cotton stockings, his decent suit of 
black and his white neckcloth might cause him to be 
taken (the expression of his face not being observed) for a 
young clergyman. Perhaps, as a facetious friend has 
suggested to us, he may conceive himself entitled to assume 
phe ei appearance from the circumstance of his taking 

ers. 

“The complexion of the waiter is usually such as to 
render him what young ladies call ‘interesting; that is 





j hd 
lM 
was 

“ The individual,” says the writer, “ at whom we have 
just taken a glance, belongs, in a double sense, to the 


‘higher circles ;’ for, in the first place, he attends upon the 
description of pestle so called, and, in the second, is him- 
sO 





to say, it is very sallow. At least, it would make him 
‘interesting,’ were his face uniformly devoid of colour; 
but it unfortunately happens, in a great many cases, that 
a transference merely—not an obliteration—of tint, is 
what takes place, and that the nose is enriched at the ex- 
pense of the checks. He is generally knock-kneed; but 
the peculiarity by which he is especially distinguished is 
that, from frequently running up and down stairs, the 
ligaments of the sole having given way, and its arch 
having been consequently destroyed, his fuot bears a strong 
resemblance to a barge, or a flat-bottomed boat. The 
waiter’s voice is remarkable. It has all the persuasive— 
or, so to speak, the saponaceous—qualities by which the 
accents of the linen-draper, fancy-stationer, trinket-seller, 
and, in short, of all those whose business it is to coax 
people into parting with their money, are characterised ; 
combined with all that rapidity of utterance with which a 
parish doctor questions his paupers. The waiter must keep 
a tongue as expeditious as it is civil in his head; and this 
is no very easy feat to accomplish: but, like making a 
bow on the tight rope, though difficult, it may be 
achieved by practice. It asks, however, divers gri- 
maces and contortions of the mouth in the due per- 
formance of it; and, even if the speaker combined in 
his own person the knowledge of a Walker and of a 
Murray, would be totally incompatible with either 
correct pronunciation or diction. 

“The waiter has great opportunities of observing 
human nature, and enjoys the singular advantage of 
very frequently surveying it at a time when men are 
pooverelty unreserved. He needs only to be a good 
istener, to become a wise man. What discussions 
must he not have heard on manners, morals, literature, 
politics, metaphysics, and theology—particularly on 
the three last subjects! How well, on these at least, 
he might learn to talk! But he has something else to 
think about, and something better to do; he intends 
to be, one day, himself landlord of an hotel; and, in 
the mean time, his perquisites are to be earned.” 

We shall give two further specimens, both literary 
and artistical, of the “ Heads of the People,” in our 
next. 








SATISFACTION; OR THE FATAL 
EFFECTS OF DUELLING. 


PART SECOND. 


Ir was near the solemn hour of midnight, on the 
evening of the day succeeding the events recorded 
in the last chapter; the rain was pouring in tor- 
rents; and an almost Egyptian darkness shrouded 
every object, animate and inanimate, in one 

eneral gloom; the wind whistled through the 
fleserted streets, at one time blowing a perfect hur- 
ricane, at another, moaning in unison with the stormy 
elements around; when a postchaise, completely encased 
in mud, drawn by four fine but jaded horses, was seen to 
enter the city of Canterbury, and draw. up at the —— 
Hotel. It contained one solitary occupant, a young man, 
dressed in a great coat and travelling cap, who was appa- 
rently in a ing | excited state. No sooner had the carriage 
stopped than he let himself out, and instantly ordered 
fresh horses. Although the order was what most persons 
would call promptly obeyed, yet the stranger did not 
appear to be influenced by those feelings which generally 
affect most persons. He therefore blamed the ostlers, in 
no very measured terms, for what he called their dilato- 
riness, and by word and gesture endeavoured to quicken 
their actions. He even assisted with his own hands, not 
only to remove the horses from he carriage, but also to 
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fir. the traces of the fresh ones; and it was not till the 
,ostilions themselves were mounting, that he again took 
his seat in the chaise. ‘ All right!” resounded from the 
lips of the waiter, who had been roused from his comfort- 
able seat by the fire-side, to see if the gentleman would 
take any thing; “ All right,” was re-echoed from the lips of 
the foremost postboy, and our traveller again was in motion. 

The waiter had just reseated himself in his former 
position, and thought how snug it was; and the postboys, 
stripping off their well-soaked jackets, were bitterly 
lamenting the hardships of their lot, which called them 
out on such a night, and throwing out several hints as to 
the propriety of doing so again without double their usual 
fee: when the cry for horses again resounded through 
the yard of the hotel. The ostlers, either not having 
entirely lost that energetic spirit which had been awakened 
in them by the appearance of the unknown traveller, or 
being anxious speedily to escape the pitiless pelting of the 
storm, responded to the cry with more than usual celerity, 
and quickly brought out their fine warm animals to supply 
the place of the poor worn-out beasts which were being 
removed from the carriage. 

It contained two individuals, one a fine-looking, middle- 
aged man, apparently about five-and-forty years of age, 
tall but well-proportioned, who, from his stern tone and 
haughty bearing, might safely have been pronounced to 
be an officer in the army. From his clouded brow and 
troubled demeanour it was very apparent that something 
more than common had happened to cause him to under- 
take the present journey, and something, too, which 
pierced the inmost recesses of his soul. 

His companion was a tall, athletic man, with a rough 
voice and forbidding countenance, and probably about ten 
years his senior. He seemed to take no interest in the 
event which shook so terribly the equanimity of the indi- 
vidual by his side; on the contrary, if we might be so 
uncharitable as to judge from appearances, he seemed to 
be one who possessed a heart steeled to the best feelings of 
our nature; one utterly devoid of that grace, in itself so 
lovely, and which shines the brightest amidst the attri- 
butes of Deity itself—compassion. As he slowly unbut- 
toned his great coat, whilst the horses were being changed, 
a brace of pistols might have been perceived sticking in 
his belt, and a constable’s staff hanging by his side. 

“* Has a post-chaise been at this hotel or through the 
town within the last hour?” inquired Colonel Landon (for 
such was the name of the gentleman we have introduced 
to the reader), at the same time drawing down the window 
of the chaise. 

“ Yis, plase your honour,” was the reply of the nearest 
ostler, touching his hat. 

“ Yes, but how long since, sirrah ?” instantly demanded 
the colonel, in a stentorian tone. 

“ Jist a quarter of an hour since, plase your honour,” 
replied the dripping ostler. 

** A quarter of an hour since,—a quarter of an hour,— 
it is impossible !” ejaculated the colonel ; “* you are dream- 
ing, man.” 

“ Not at all, Sir,” interrupted the waiter, who had by 
this time found his way to the door of the post-chaise, and 
overheard the latter part of this hurried conversation ; 
“ for my own part, I reckon it scarcely ten minutes since. 
Will you please to walk in, Sir? we havea nice warm fire 
in the parlour.” 

Without deigning a reply to this officious personage, the 
colonel turned to the already mounted postilions, and in 


a calm, firm voice exclaimed, “ Hark ye, my boys; if you 
overtake that post-chaise, which you have just heard has 
left here ten minutes since, before we arrive at the next 
stage, I'll give you two guineas each.” 





The words had hardly proceeded from his lips, when 
their magical effect was witnessed upon those for whom 
they were intended; the horses answering to whip and 
spur, started off at full gallop, and it was not long before 
the quiet city of Canterbury was left in their rear. 

Mile after mile was thus passed over, in an incredibly 
short space of time; the postilions, anxious for gain, and 
animated by the speed at which they found themselves 
going, kept their horses to the task. The storm still con- 
tinued without intermission; the rain came down with 
fearful vehemence, while occasionally a vivid flash of 
lightning illuminated the horizon, succeeded by peals of 
thunder, which seemed to rend the very heavens. It was 
indeed an awful night, and one which, if the mission of 
our travellers had not been of an urgent nature, would 
most probably have kept them within doors. 

“T see him—God bless me! I see him,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the colonel, in a tone which showed the inward 
workings of his mind, as a bright flash discovered to his 
view the post-chaise he was in pursuit of, about five hun- 
dred yards a-head. Regardless of the weather, he in- 
stantly pulled down the window of the chaise, and did his 
utmost to encourage the postilions to proceed; but they 
wanted not this stimulus ; they had themselves recognised 
the carriage, and the sight of it alone was sufficient to 
cause them to redouble their efforts. 

On—on they went, at a fearful rate indeed ; the horses? 
feet seemed hardly to touch the ground, and the chaise 
rocked to and fro in a manner which every instant threat- 
ened destruction. The pace would have been dangerous, 
nay, hazardous, in the extreme, at mid-day ; how doubly 
hazardous, then, on a night so dark, that the postilions 
could with difficulty see half a dozen yards before the 
heads of the leading horses; but our travellers, or rather 
our traveller, was blind to the danger. Flash succeeded 
flash, each for an instant developing in strong outline the 
chaise which it was their object to overtake, and then 
shrouding every thing in darkness apparently deeper than 
before. But though they had proceeded at this rate for 
more than a mile, it was very apparent, to all who were 
interested, that they were not gaining, but if any thing 
losing ground. The occupant of the chaise they were in 
pursuit of seemed well aware of their proximity, and by 
the efforts which he in his turn made to encourage his 
postilions to proceed, proved how strong was his desire to 
avoid a collision. 

“* My lads,” exclaimed the colonel, in a voice tremu- 
lous with rage at the prospect of seeing his enemy escape 
him even within sight, “ overtake that carriage speedily, 
and I’ll give you five guineas each instead of two.” 

This promise had the desired effect; the whip and spur 
were once more applied to the flanks of the already bleed- 
ing horses, which, maddened with the pain and the ex- 
citement, galloped forward with ees fury; nothing 
could withstand them ;. in less than five minutes the 
leaders were within a stone’s throw of the carriage. Now 
came the last grand effort, to see which would have been 
considered a rich treat by the lovers of such sports. On 
rushed pursuing and pursued, at a rate which made the 
ground tremble beneath the feet of the horses. Several 
minutes passed away in this manner, but it was very 
evident several more could not. The colonel’s carriage 
slowly but gradually gained ground, and he was alrea 
removing his cloak in order that he might leave it with 
greater facility; and the constable by his side had begun 
to think it high time to remove one of his pistols from his 
belt, and place it on the half cock; when one of the 
leaders, in descending a rather steep hill, stumbling, fell, 
and the carriage.was instantly overturned. 

Thus rid of his pursuers, the stranger more leisurely 
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pursued his journey, and in a short time entered the town 

of Dover. It happened, fortunately for him, that a packet 

was on the verge of sailing, in which he procured a place ; 

and an hour had scarcely elapsed from his entering the 

city of Canterbury, before, with an aching heart, he had 

bidden England’s shores farewell. 
* * * * * * 

The sun was shining brightly on the morning of the 
above day, when, at a few minutes before the hour of five, 
Lieutenant Cowley, accompanied by his second and a 
surgeon, found themselves on the road to the field where 
the duel was to take place. It was indeed a lovely sum- 
mer morning; not a cloud was to be seen in the clear 
blue sky, and a gentle breeze waved over the fields with 
that delightful freshness which at that early hour is wont 
to be so invigorating and so refreshing. The birds were 
warbling in the branches, welcoming as it were the coming 
day ; and here and there they passed a milkmaid, blithely 
singing as she went to her accustomed work, with a step 
not lighter than her heart. All these were not without 
their effect on the mind of Cowley; to him the leaves 
looked greener than they ever did before, the birds sung 
far more sweetly, and the sun shone far more brightly, as 
the prospect was opened to him of leaving them for ever. 
Henrietta, too, was not absent from his thoughts. If ever 
she felt dear to him, it was on that fatal morning ; if ever 
he prayed fervently for a blessing on her, it was then. 

Upon their arrival at the place of meeting, preparations 
for the duel were immediately made ; the seconds of each 
having conversed together for a few moments, the ground 
was measured, and Cowley and his antagonist placed 
opposite to each other, with a pistol in their hands. 

“ Present—fire!” fell from the lips of one of the 
seconds; the language was instantly responded to by the 
report of the pistols, but neither of them took effect. 

A second brace of pistols were immediately procured, 
and a second time they were discharged, but again with a 
similar result. 

The seconds now interfered, and endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation between the parties. Cowley seemed 
not unwilling to yield to the proposal, for all he sought 
was the vindication of his own honour and the honour of 
her he loved, which was now fully accomplished, and not 
the life of his opponent. But the haughty spirit of Lan- 
don would not listen to them fora moment. His pride 
was wounded, and he felt deeply mortified at the slur 
which he considered would be cast upon his reputation as 
a duellist, in consequence of both his former attempts 
being unsuccessful ; and with that brutality which charac- 
terized the man, he insisted upon another exchange of 
shots, and stigmatized our hero as a coward for having 
listened to any proposal to the contrary. 

Irritated by the language, Cowley for a time forgot 
himself. Fresh pistols were again placed in the hands of 
each, and again the fatal- word to fire was given. For a 
moment or two afterwards, each might have been per- 
ceived deliberately taking aim at his opponent; and then, 
as if by common consent, the pistols were simultaneously 
discharged. Cowley was unhurt, but his antagonist fell 
prostrate on the ground. 

The surgeon, the seconds, and even Cowley (forgetting 
every feeling of animosity), ran to the assistance of the 
wounded man; he was lying on his face, with one hand 
on his breast, and the pistul clenched firmly in the other. 
They raised him up, and the surgeon immediately pro- 
ceeded to examine the wound ; but the moment he per- 
ceived it, his countenance told to those around him that 
their worst fears were realized. All was still. The ball 


had passed completely through his head, and the soul of 
Landon had entered into his Maker’s presence. _ 








In relating the foregoing occurrences, we have been 
compelled for some time entirely to lose sight of Henrietta, 
and to her we must now return, as it is to be hoped that 
the reader feels some little interest in her case. The day 
on which the duel took place passed away, but she heard 
nothing of the occurrence. The next morning was doomed 
to be the opening scene of her misery. About ten o’clock 
on that day the following letter, in the handwriting of 
Cowley, was put into her hands :— 


“ London, June 18, 18—. 

“ My pearest Girt,—Before you receive this, Eng- 
land, and all that she contains most dear to me, will be 
far, far away. You have heard, I suppose, of the unfor- 
tunate duel which took place between Landon and myself 
yesterday ; poor fellow! he was killed, and I of necessity 
am compelled to quit the country: whether I can ever 
return, is more than I can tell. Henrietta, this has anni- 
hilated our happiness, and, oh! I fear will prevent our 
union too. If you can, forget me. Selfish, indeed, should 
I be, not to wish to see you happy with another; but for- 
get you, I never, never can. My pen almost refuses to 
write these few lines, which I am afraid will be almost 
unintelligible, my agitation is so great. God bless you, 
my dearest girl! Farewell !” 


I can almost call to mind, even at this period, the ex- 
pression of the countenance of this poor girl as she perused 
the above letter. Reader, have you ever noticed that still- 
ness, that thought-inspiring stillness, which for a time, on 
a summer’s evening, not unfrequently pervades every 
object? All nature scems hushed mt § quiet, the birds 
seek their nests, not a breath of air is astir, nor a leaf nor 
a flower is in motion. Suddenly the sky becomes overcast, 
then dark and darker still, while the big drops of rain 
begin to fall heavily upon the ground. What does it all 
portend? A coming storm. It was some such stillness, 
such unnatural stillness as this, which for a time over- 
spread the soul of our heroine ; there she sat, to all appear- 
ance calm and undisturbed, gazing vacantly upon the 
letter, while not a solitary sigh was heaved from her bosom, 
nor did a friendly tear come to her relief. ‘There she sat, 
calm, though pale; an hour afterwards she was still in 
the same pret, with the same quiet look. The shock 
which she had received was too great for her to withstand, 
and reason tottered on its throne. 

* * * * ~ 

The night was fast drawing to a close, some few weeks 
after the occurrence of the scenes which it has been our 
object to relate; one by one the stars were becoming fainter 
and fainter in the canopy of heaven, and the light clouds 
in the eastern sky announced that another day was on the 
eve of its arrival, when an individual, enveloped in an 
ample cloak and neckerchief, with his hat drawn over his 
eyes, as if to screen himself from observation, was per- 
ceived emerging from the high road, and, at a hurried pace, 
proceeding up the garden-walk of a small but neat cot- 
tage, situated at a short distance from the chapel of St. 
Catharine, near the town of Guildford, the opening scene 
of our tale. We will not leave the reader in doubt as to 
who the stranger was, or the nature of his errand; our 
subject is one of too serious a character to admit of trifling 
with his curiosity: it was the hero of our tale, Lieutenant 
Cowley. He had been summoned from a foreign clime, 
where his safety had compelled him to seek a refuge, and 
whither he had gone on the day that the fatal duel took 
place—summoned to help to smooth the dying bed of the 
dearest object of his affections, of our heroine—belove~, 
lamented heroine, Henrietta Sandford. She, poor thing! 
as was very apparent to all around her, was not Ing for 
this world. Unschooled in trials and afflictions, b 9, gentle, 
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fragile spirit had sunk beneath the blow which it received 
when the intelligence of the crime of Cowley, and its con- 
sequences, first reached her ears; and now the tide of life 
was ebbing fast, and her spirit, her pure and holy spirit, 
was about to return unto Him who gave it. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Cowley being known, 
he was admitted into the apartment of Henrietta; and 
there a scene well calculated to cause the tender chord of 
sympathy to vibrate, even in a less interested individual, 
met his eye. There, on a couch supported by pillows, lay 
his innocent and second victim; her languid eye, pallid 
countenance, and impeded respiration, speaking in a 
manner too loud to be mistaken, that the change, the 
solemn change, was near. A dear young friend sat by the 
bedside, with a countenance expressive of the deepest 
anxiety, from time to time performing the Samaritan 
office of moistening with water the dry and parched lips of 
the invalid; her brother sat at the foot of the bed, strug- 
gling with his emotions, and notwithstanding every effort 
to the contrary, a tear would now and then ae a chan- 
nel down his cheek. But the apartment contained other 
individuals; there were a mother and a father there, and a 
mother’s and a father’s feelings, too, in exercise. 

The meeting between Henrietta and Cowley was, as 
might have been expected, trying; neither spoke, but 
their silence expressed more than words. Both seemed 
evidently astonished at the change which had taken place 
in the appearance of the other. Cowley himself was cer- 
tainly much altered; his form had become much attenu- 
ated, and his countenance much paler, during the few 
weeks he had been absent from the country, and well they 
might be, for they had been weeks of the deepest mental 
suffering. Oh! how quickly does this shake the noblest 
fabric, when once its inroads are commenced !—how soon 
will sorrow undermine the strongest constitution, and send 
the mourner to the grave! 

“Well, Henry,” at last exclaimed Henrietta, for the 
first time breaking the silence, while a tear trickled down 
her cheek, “ you have come to see me, but you have come 
for the last time—I am well aware that I cannot be long 
in this world. Oh, Henry! how could you act as you have 
done ?—how could you? But though I seem to blame 
you, yet I forgive you—from the bottom of my heart I 
forgive you!—and I feel a 

But her voice faltered ; the excitement which his pre- 
sence occasioned, and the exertion necessary in speaking, 
completely overpowered her, and she fainted. 

“ Henrietta, my daughter !—Henrietta, Henrietta !” 
exclaimed the agonized mother, “she is dead! ‘she is 
dead! May the curse of a parent rest on your head, 
Lieutenant Cowley, and follow you to the grave, for rob- 
bing me of my dear child, my only daughter! Oh! what 
shall I do?—what shall Ido? Great God, have mercy 
on me!” and she rushed franticly from the room. 

Cowley heeded her not, and if he had, her words would 
hardly have grated on his ears. The rackings of his brain, 
the agonies of his mind, had already arrived at such a 
crisis, that ten times the amount of misery, ay, and ten 
times ten, would have made but little difference in his 
state ; his whole frame quivered with emotion, his voice 
became choked, and he sat down by the bedside, covering 
his face with his hands. 

“ Water—water!” were the first sounds which indicated 
the approach to consciousness of the dying girl; “ oh! 
give me—some water.” Her request was instantly com- 
lied with, and, placing it to her lips, she drank a portion 
with an avidity which could only be equalled by some 
traveler long deprived of it amidst the dry and parched 
deserts of Arabia. 

Althoug”2 recovered, yetit was very evident to those friends 





who surrounded her bedside that she was momentarily 
getting weaker; her voice now evidently failed her, her 
eyes were closed, she breathed with great difficulty, and 
seemed to take no notice of what was passing. The eyes 
of all present were fixed silently upon her, and each 
seemed to feel that the last conflict was close at hand. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, the e'-c: which hung in 
the apartment chimed the hour of fo. . <ienrietta opened 
her eyes, and turned them almost mechanically to the spot 
whence the sounds proceeded, and then fixed them upon 
Cowley. A slight convulsive shudder seized her frame, 
and her spirit was at rest for ever. 

No one spoke; a silence that might almost be felt for 
some minutes pervaded the apartment from whence the 
soul had just taken its flight; but at last the stifled sob of 
the aged and bereaved father told what a strife was going 
on within, and he left the room. All then retired, but 
Cowley lingered when the rest had gone; and, sitting 
down by the bedside over the form of the lifeless Hen- 
rietta, wept like a child. 

On that day week, the remains of this once lovely girl 
were committed to the dark, cold grave. Five years have 
elapsed since then, and now, in passing through the 
churchyard, at a short distance from her final resting- 
place, may be perceived a plain marble tablet, erected to 
the memory of Lieutenant Cowley. 


Notre.—If a moral, and one which it is too much the 
custom to regard in anything but its true light, cannot at 
once be discovered in the foregoing afflicting tale, the ob- 
ject of the author has been lost. Duelling is a practice 
which is stained with the blood of its thousands and its 
tens of thousands. It is asin, the consequences of which 
often tell fearfully, as in the present instance, upon the 
head of the survivor. Like Cain, he is not unfrequently 
doomed to be a fugitive and a wanderer upon the earth ; 
like Cain, a brother’s blood crieth unto him from the 
ground. He knows no peace; the sight of his expiring 
victim ever haunts, not only his sleeping, but his waking 
hours. Yes, duelling is a stain on our country, a disgrace 
to the name of Briton. 

H. WicLEswortH. 








SELECTED DEPARTMENT. 
GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS. 


Some people say that it is a very easy thing to get up 
on a cold morning. You have only, they tell you, to take 
the resolution, and the thing is done. ‘This may be true, 
just as a boy at school has only to take a flogging, and the 
thing is over. But we have not at all made up our minds 
upon it; and we find it a very pleasant exercise to dis- 
cuss the matter candidly before we get up. This, at Jeast, 
is not idling, though it may be lying. It affords an excel- 
lent answer to those who ask, how lying in bed can be 
indulged in by a reasonable being—a rational creature? 
How? Why, with the argument calmly at work in one’s 
head, and the clothes over one’s shoulder. Oh! it is a fine 
way of spending a sensible, impartial halfhour. If these: 
people would be more charitable, they would get om with 
their argument better. But they are apt to reason so ill, 
and to assert so dogmatically, that one could wish to have’ 
them stand round one’s bed of a bitter morning, and lie: 
before their faces. They ought to hear both sides of the 
bed, the inside and out. If they cannot entertain them-: 
selves with their own thoughts for half an hour or so, it is 
not the fault of those who can. Candid inquiries into 
one’s decumbency, besides the greater or less privileges to 








be allowed a man in proportion to his ability of keeping 
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early hours, the work given his faculties, &c. will, at least, 
concede their due merits to such representations as the 
following :—In the first place, says the injured, but calm 
appealer, I have been warm all night, and find my system 
in a state perfectly suitable to a warm-blooded animal. 
To get out of this state into the cold, besides the inharmo- 
nious and uncritical abruptness of the transition, is so 
unnatural to such a creature, that the poets, refining upon 
the tortures of the damned, make one of their test 
agonies consist in being suddenly transported from heat to 
culd,—from fire to ice. They are “ haled” out of their 
“ beds,” says Milton, by “ harpy-footed furies”—fellows 
who come to call them. On my first movement towards 
the anticipation of getting up, I find that such parts of the 
sheets Stok boleten as are exposed to the air of the room 
are stone cold. On opening my eyes, the first thing that 
meets them is my own breath rolling forth, as if in the 
open air, like smoke out of a chimney. Think of this 

ptom. Then I turn — side-ways, and see the 
windows all frozen over. Think of that. Then the ser- 
vant comes in. “It is very cold this morning; is it 
not ?” 

“¢ Very cold, Sir.” 

“ Very cold indeed ; isn’t it?” 

“ Very cold, indeed, Sir.” 

“ More than usually so, isn’t it, even for the weather?” 

(Here the servant’s wit and good-nature are put to a 
considerable test, and the inquirer lies on thorns for the 
answer.) ‘ Why, Sir,—I think it is.” (Good creature ! 
There is not a better or more truth-telling servant going.) 

: “ T must rise, however: get some warm water.” Here 
comes a fine interval between the departure of the servant 
and the arrival of the hot water; during which, of course, 
it is of “no use” to get up. The hot water comes. “ Is 
it quite hot ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘ Perhaps too hot for shaving. I must wait a little.” 

“ Sir, it will just do.” (There is an over-nice propriety 
sometimes, an officious zeal of virtue, a little trouble- 
— 

“ Oh, the shirt,—you must air my clean shirt: linen 
gets very damp this weather.” 

“Yes, Sir”’ Here another delicious five minutes. A 
knock at the door. 

“Oh, the shirt,—very well. My stockings,—I think 
the stockings had better be aired too.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Here another interval. At length every thing is ready, 
except myself. I now, continues our incumbent, cannot 
help thinking a good deal—who can ?—upon the unneces- 
sary custom of shaving: it is a thing so unmanly—(here 
I nestle closer)—so effeminate—(here I recoil, from an 
unlucky step into the colder part of the bed). No wonder 
that the Queen of France took part with the rebels against 
that degenerate king, her husband, who first affronted her 
smooth visage with a face like her own. The Emperor 
Julian never showed the luxuriancy of his genius to better 
advantage than in reviving the flowing beard. Look at 
Cardinal Bembo’s picture—at Michael Angelo’s—at 
Titian’s—at Shakspeare’s—at Fletcher’s—at Spenser’s— 
at Chaucer’s—at Alfred’s—at Plato’s; I could name a 
great man for every tick of my watch. Look at the Turks, 
agrave and otiose people. Think of Haroun Al Raschid 
and Bedridden Hassan. Think of Wortley Montague, the 
worthy son of his mother, above the prejudice of his 
mother. Look at the Persian gentlemen, whom one is 
ashamed of meeting about the suburbs, their dress and 
appearance are so much finer than our own. Lastly, 
think of the razor itself—how totally opposed to every 


utterly different fron any thing like the warm and circling 
amplitude which 

Sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 


Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may help you to 
cut yourself, a quivering body, a frozen towel, and a ewer 
full of ice; and he that says there is nothing to oppose in 
all this, shows that he has no merit in opposing it. Thom- 
son, the poet, who exclaims in his Seasons, 


“ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake?” 


used to lie in bed till noon, because, he said, he had no 
motive in getting up. He could imagine the good of 
rising, but, then, he could also imagine the good of lying 
still; and his exclamation, it must be allowed, was made 
upon summer time, not winter. We must proportion the 
argument to the individual character. A money-getter 
may be drawn out of his bed by three or four pence; but 
this will not suffice for a student. A proud man may say, 
“ What shall I think of myself if I don’t get up?” but 
the more humble one will be content to waive this pro- 
digious notion of himself, out of respect to his kindly bed. 
The mechanical man shall get up without any ado at all, 
and so shall the barometer. An ingenious lier in bed 
will find hard matter of discussion even on the score of 
health and longevity. He will ask us for our proofs and 
precedents of the ill effects of lying later in cold weather, 
and sophisticate much on the advantages of an even tem- 
perature of body, of the natural propensity (pretty uni- 
versal) to have one’s way, and of the animals who roll 
themselves up and sleep all winter. As to longevity, he 
will ask mete Be the longest life is of necessity the best, 
and whether Holborn is the handsomest street in London. 
—Leigh Hunt. 





AMERICAN VARIETIES. 


The Baltimore banks have unanimously resolved that 
the people have not had experience enough with shin 
plaster concerns; in other words, they have decided not to 
resume specie payments. 

“T go for one term,” as the fellow said, when the judge 
sentenced him to a state prison during life. 

Paintep Horses.—A short time since, a gentleman of 
Virginia bought a pair of crow black horses, which after a 
few days’ service proved to have been artificially coloured. 
This is bad enough, but how must a man feel, who after 
courting a rosy-cheeked, cherry-lipped, pearly-teethed lass, 
weds her, and before the honey-moon is over, finds that 
the pearly teeth may be had in any quantity, by payin 
for them; the cherry lips turn pale for want of paste; an 
the cheeks blanch because she has no time to paint them. 
Buying a horse and courting a girl now-a-days are pretty 
much the same. The best of judges are apt to be taken in. 

Fanny Elssler gave a supper at the conclusion of her 
engagement at Charleston, South Carolina, at which she 
presided, gave toasts, and made speeches. 

A bachelor out west says, that a woman “ is a sign to 
hang dry goods on.” Yes, and handsomely painted they 
are sometimes ! 

It is said that valuable gold mines have been discovered 
in Texas, by a party of traders just returned from Chi- 
huahua. If this be true, that country may bid adieu to 
all hopes of prosperity. Had they been coal mines, or 
any thing but gold, the case would be different; but a 
gold mine in Texas would prove a damper to its pros- 
perity. We hope it is not true. 

A man at Quebec, the other day, in attempting to 
drown a dog in the river, slipped in himself, and was 








sensation of bed—how cold, how edgy, how hard! how 





drowned! “ Every dog has his day.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE DREAM. 
BY MALCOLM TAYLOR. 


‘« Dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
And look like heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of the past,—they speak 
Like sibyls of the future.” Byron. 





A VIVID dream of other years 
Came o’er me in my sleep; 
Blended with many visions fair, 
And many shadows deep : 
Methought that boyhood’s hours came back, 
With all their glee and mirth, 
And that his happy children met 
Around my father’s hearth! 


The crackling fire blazed merrily, 
As if it seemed to share 

The buoyant glee of youthful hearts, 
Again assembled there. 

I listened to the fairy tales 
We often used to tell ; 

And in my dream upon my heart 
A sense of pleasure fell. 


Beside me sat a maiden mild, 
Whose tresses dark and long, 

Had been to me in early years, 
The theme of idle song : 

Her dark eye beamed as brilliantly, 
And with the magic power, 

That bound my love unchangeably 
To beauty’s fairest flower. 


The scene was changed, and by a stream 
Whose gentle waters flowed 

Through fertile hills whereon the sun’s 
Retiring splendour glowed, 

I wandered with my dark-haired love 
Beneath the foliage green, 

Of ancient trees whose branches formed 
A thick and lofty screen. 


And there methought we talked of love, 
Of hope and future days, 

And thoughts which in young bosoms fond, 
Youth’s fleeting fancies raise. 

Down on a mossy bank we sate, 
And there asong she sung— 

A ballad old, entranced I heard 
The music of her tongue. 


Strange that a dream could picture forth, 
With such unerring truth, 

The face and form T loved so well, 
I’ the pleasant time of youth : 

That e’en her voice so softly sweet, 
Should seem to fall again 

Upon mine ear in the same tones 
That thrilled my bosom then. 


Again, methought I stood within 
An ancient gothic pile, 

Where ladies fair and gallants gay, 
Thronged the majestic aisle : 

Forth came the bridegroom in his joy, 
With deep unhidden pride, 

And with him came my perjured love, 
Now his sweet blooming bride! 

I saw them kneel before the priest, 
I heard him speak the prayer, 

And as I listened silently, 

The image of despair— 





I thought my heart was lonely, 
The beautiful was gone, 

And I wandered forth I recked not where, 
In sadness and alone. 





VARIETIES. 





Tue SLEEP OF PLANTS.—The sleep of the vegetable differs 
in one respect from that of the animal, that it is not caused 
by exhausted powers; but when light, which acts as a stimu- 
lus, is withdrawn, then the stalks of compound leaves hang 
back and fold their leaflets together, or the leaves droop over 
the flowers, or cover the fruits so as to shelter them from the 
cold dews. This was termed by Linnzeus the sleep of plants, 
and said by him to be analogous to the action of spreading 
the wing, by which some birds shelter their young during 
night. It is generally thought that Linnzeus’s term is some- 
what hyperbolical ; but that the cessation of the stimulus of 
light and the constrained position of the flower and foliage 
may be advantageous to the vegetable constitution in a way 
similar to that in which it is beneficial to the animal system. 
Sir James Smith remarks, that as the infant requires a fuller 
measure of sleep than is needed by the man, so the young 
plant is more thoroughly closed during the night than the 
older one.—Flowers and their Associations. 


WoRrKHOUSES AND LITERARY MEN.—Among the class of 
inmates to be found in workhouses, who once moved in the 
more respectable spheres of society, the number of members 
of the learned professions is proportionably small. You meet 
with few decayed medical gentlemen: perhaps fewer still of 
decayed lawyers; and certainly fewest of all of individuals 
who were brought up for the pulpit. I may here also remark, 
that improvident as the habits of literary men proverbially 
are, remarkably few of them seek an asylum in the workhouse. 
I know of no class of men among whom a greater number of 
cases of hardship and privation occur, than among those who 
devote themselves to literary pursuits. In another work, I 
have adverted at considerable length to the deplorable cir- 
cumstances of thousands in London, who make literature a 
profession ; and yet, with very few exceptions indeed, the 
horror with which they regard the workhouse is so great, 
that nothing can overcome it. I believe innumerable in- 
stances might be adduced, in which literary men have died 
from absolute want, rather than enter a workhouse. Their 
extreme sensitiveness on this point may be, in a great mea- 
sure, accounted for from the refined and séul-elevating nature 
of their pursuits. 


HumAN StTaTurE.—A French academician, who was 
attacked by derangement, having read in the Bible of the 
sons and daughters of giants, and in profane authors, of the 
decline in human. size, formed the whimsical opinion that 
there was a regular and progressive diminution in the height 
of the species, the rate of which might be easily ascertained 
from the measure of Gog’s bed, and some other equally strong 
data, mentioned in the Old Testament. He collected, with 
great assiduity, every circumstance which could throw light 
on his inquiry, and at length was enabled to exhibit to the 
Academy a graduated table, declaring the stature of every 
age since the creation. Adam he proved to have been at 
least 123 feet high, and as a woman of ordinary size would 
have sorted badly with such a yoke-fellow, Eve was ascertained 
to have measured 118 feet 6 inches. The subsequents were 
on a proportioned seale. How would a modern dandy, even 
with the benefit of whiskers and moustachios, appear beside 
his ancient mother? 
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